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UPERIOR ACCOMMODATION is offered at the West HE President and Council of the JEWS’ COLLEGE ber N THE BRUSSELS JEWISH ACADEMY, conducted 
End of the town to ladies and gendemen visiting London, | to give notice that having suce in obtaining premises, by Mr. Lewis Jackson, assisted by efficient resident masters. 
where they will find all the comforts of a home united with every | situated No. 10, Finsbury Square, the COLLEGE and COL- s an English school its routine embraces all the branches of a. 
convenience. A vacancy for two permanent boarders. Re-}| LEGE SCHOOL will Be be opened m the course of the ensuing ci and commercial education. For imparting the nin af 


ferences exchanged. autumn. this ranks the ‘eon. 


Address, the Misses. 10, Bedford Street, Serand, The course of instruction in ‘he Shae be in | 


corner of Chandos Street, London. | addition to Hebrew, cor tantly mother’s solicitude 

ADIES AND GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with| Ancient and Moder History. Pate tie 
board and residence applying at No. 60, Crescent. | Geography, Physical and Political. no separate table, No vacation, which will be 
‘Terms ng. Natural pus importance to parents and pupils. | 
The Latin, ond Gorell * For particulars apply at’ Messrs. Gabriel, 79, Fenchurch Suet, 


‘Finsbury Square. the highest branches of Theolo € Classics a- | 
ISSES DE SOUZA and BENSAQUEN beg most respect- thematics, and General Literature. THE MIRACULOUS REMEDY! 
fully to inform those friends who may be desirous to 
li The Hebrew instruction in both eaeree to be ill the oe 
Boards dition of the Chief Rabbi, and beapted to the practice | 0 Ww AY'S: N T M N 
as usual. A or 2 Boarders... thal the and as of the | 
+ ‘TEN YEARS INTERMITTENT ATTACKS OF 
Imported from Genoa, | The charge for Students i in the College to be 201. ERYSIPELAS! EFFECTUALLY CUR ED. 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 
A fine assortment of The charge for Pupils in the School Department to be 107. | Copy a from Mrs. Trimmer, of 
rin | per annum, payable in like manner, Winchester, dated 13th Sep» ‘1653. a 
In both Departments, Books, Writing, Materials, to be To 
TOR SALE at Mr. J. Azustos, No. 62, charged extra. | S1r,—I suffered for a period of ten years, atil six. 


Parents desirous of. their’ children to the. months,) with the most dreadful intermittent attacks of Exysi- : 


las, which confined'me to my bed during the whole 
School are requested to make early lication as only a anion . ‘each y 
MONT H LY. NU RSE, who can give most number of pinptle will be admitted. | consulted the mom éminent 


edical gentlemen in Winchester, but was fram time to time 
FA © references, is desirous ‘of engagements. Apply to Mrs. 
“Road, and advantage ‘of taking a degree at an English University, have | my advisers fie, length I was irections 
| decided that attendance at the  Classes.of University College, | Ointment Pills trial, bya in 
London, shall form a main. element of the secylar instruction... “| cured of a bad leg by ho | 
UNDERSIGNED begs respectfully to the | Connell beg hy the Pubife that ba dhe short time, they caused the Eryai otal ged in 
public that he has fitted up in his house as below a SIX cat, oh ion 8s health was entirely resuscitated, 
place of worship with comfortable seats for 50 gentlemen for | men al o shall receive the oll ever since, 1 remain, gratefully. yoo 
and “es The service will bé performed-by com- } at | l as at Vawersity c (Signed) HARRIET TRIMMER. 
petent Each attendant will have to pay three | tultously. | 


shilli | The Council at: the same ‘iall to call the. atten- | | 
Ay to WIENER, tion.of the Committees of an aly Public Schools to ASTOUNDING CURE OF SCROFULA. | 


a 
» Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. Clause 5, Sect. 3 of the Constitution of the Jews’ College (re- Pocve, of man well in’ 


ears with Scrofula 
| who are natives of the British Realm, or whose parents shall| on the left arm; there were rged 


ae Exhibition. gob a _| have resided at least ten years in this Country, and Pupils of (the | tinuously, and reduced the _llow to a mere skeleton. a - = 


3 Jewish) Educational Establishments shall be preferred as Founda- was for a | lume under the ps of one medical gentleman, — 
RS. ROSE, ‘public for returning thanks tion Pupils.” and | many others, but derived no benefit whatever. 
4 iutorm them that in order not. to disappoint the numerous ap- The Committees of Management of our several Public Schools | last he had angered rama bf s Ointment and Pills, and by ae 
&§ plicants for apartments and board, she has taken in addition —metropolitan ‘and provincial—are therefore respectfully re- prams ena Praga i m the course of eight weeks, 
large, airy and commodious apartments, No. 147, Rue St. Honoré, | Guested to furnish, at their earliest convenience, the names and was y we his beakh 
the most central position in Paris.—Terms for board and lodging qualifications of such Boys as they comsider — to be ad- | 
ae | from 6s. per day. Accommodation for permanent residents, and mitted as Foundation Pupils. The truth of this statement. can be verified ve . 
suite of rooms for families. References to the Rev. Mr. Cohen; Inhabitants of Emyvale, and aTRICK 
a Dover. Previous notice will A prevent disappointment. | All applications and inquiries, vial both to the Coline? McKenna, Draggist of that p 

and College School, to be made in writing, addressed to 


To Wholesale The Rev. AARON LEVY GREEN, Hon. Sec, ASTONISHING CURE OF AN ULCERATED 


| | AFTER THREE HOSPITALS FAILED!!! 

| YOUNG MAN OF EXPERIENCE Upper Street, Rassell Square... | Copy of a Letter trom’ Mr. W. Hare, of Ex ter, dated 
A quainted with all ar of the with a Sept ember 22d, 1854. of 
vood connexion, having travelled for some years, is desirous A man named Witisam Hatt, in the em of M C. 
of an engagement as Traveller, or in any capacity where Superior Education i in Germany Frankfort-on- Maine. Sclates, Nurseryman of this City, has desired mploy of 
his services would be found useful. Satisfactory references given. ‘ee Established 1837. 


to you the benefit he has received from usin your Ointment and 
Address, C. G., care of Mr. Brown, . 28, Sidney Street, | 7\pr. LEVISOHN begs” to call. the attention ‘of JEWISH | Pills. For three years this poor man s terribly with a 


Goswell Road. | | PARENTS: to ‘his well-known establishment for the | severely ulcerated ‘leg, and during this time he sought:relief ‘at 
| | education of Young Gentlemey. 8, the Devon and ‘Exerss . 
MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE-RESIST- | APPly for Mase” to Dr. Levysobn. | Hosp and was finally told by a that amputation 
219° Frankfort-on Maine. | was necessary tO save Dis however, of 
a ING SAFES (non-conducting and vapourising), . Ds taking the advice, he immeniately had recoorse to your Ointmeiit - 
= with ail the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents of and Pills, and tbey have , dove Sten thaws good than ail'he other 
1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid} ESTABLISHMENT FOR. RESIDENT able to follow his 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). | | pation, nd strength. 
The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards extant. PUPILS, ms Sir, yours faithfully, =” 
e Strongest, Best, and Cheapes AT No, 2, Sournampron Srreer, Firznox | _ WILLIAM’ HARE, 
MILNERS’ PHG@NIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- se 


POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world, ‘Show- Savane, The Pills should of ate 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 47a, wes 
Moorgate-street, City. ‘Circulars tree by post. HE REV. A. LOWY receives into ‘bis Family a small Bad Legs Corns (Soft):  Bealds 

‘number of Gentlemen, who attend at the | Bad Breasts Cancers Sore Nipples 
sity CoLLeGe and have at the same time every advant- Burns Contracted and Suff Sore-throats 


| ave of a careful superintendence, and suitable instruction in | Bunions Sk 

- One Volume, cloth, octavo, Price 7s. 6d., subjects connected with the Religion and the History of the| Bite of Mosche- Blephantia oie Syne iets a 
ERMONS, b the Rev. A. P. Menpes, Minister of the Bir- Jews. Several Modern are taught at Mr. Léwy's|} toes and Sand Fistulas Sore-hebite 2 <7 
mingham Congregation. Establishment, and German is the médium of conversation in| Flies Gout umhours 


Tem 
his Family. Coco-bay Glandular Swellings Ulcers 
“Sound, suitable—fitted to be of use to more than Hebrew For Pros and further particulars, apply to Mr. Lin-| Chiego-foot _ ——- Wounds 


Congregatic Comm alth. pENTHAL, New Synagogue, St Square, | Chilblains | Yaws: 
or to Mr. Lowy, at his residence, Chapped hands 


An 


ferring to the Foundation Pupils), as follows :—“ Candidates | that nei hbourhood, ) was 


“ The sermons are sound in doctrine, noble in conception, 
logical i in execution, elegant and not rarely eloquent i in language. Wanted, at the nts of Proresson Hotto war, 294, 
Jewish Choontele and Heorew Obiereér.- (near Temp t,) Lendon, and 60, Maiden Lave, 

AN EXPERIENCED, JEWESS, SITUATION as| New York, and by all. respectable end Dealers 
London: John Chapman, Kin HOUSEKEEPER, or as COOK and HOUSEKBEPER, Medicines ‘thro out the civilized world, in at Is, 
may also be had at No. °1, tHe ,. Bevis in a small family. The Advertiser is well St be 28. 9d: 4s. 22s, atid 33s. each. 
a at §. Solomon’s, 37, Dake Street, Lie, of the | well recommended from herlast situation. No sing by taking 
‘Jewah Chronicle and Hebrew Observer; and of the Directions for the ot patients in every 
119, Bath Bow Birmingham, | ess, L.L., “ Jewish Chronicle” Offjce. — are toeach Pow 
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reply: 


that thou wilt live to see the fruit of these trees?” 
__ “ Heaven,” replied the other, “has preserved me a 


_ tasted of the fruits. 
- Hadrian, and, taking a little basket, he lined it with 


deeply furrowed than three years before. 
aged form had too much of the awe-inspiring, so that | back thy money.” 


_[Aucusr 31. 


Sixty-rouk years att 
by Titus, Hadrian came into Judea for the purpose o 
suppressing the last and greatest national insurrection 
of the Jewish nation. History has recorded the most 
horrible deeds of this emperor, not even Roman 
authors have passed them over in silence. 
however, one noble trait in his life, which lg 
handed down to us. 
When the Emperor Hadrian was at the Lake of 
Tiberias, and was one day traversing the neighbouring 
fields with his attendants, he found an old man of ve- 
nerable appearance, and stopped before him. The aged 
man was engaged in a difficult work; he dug up the’ 


_ earth, in order, as it secmed, to plant something in 


“Thou appearest to be very old,” the emperor ac- 


costed him, “art thon not greatly distressed to be} 


under the necessity of working so-hard in old age?” 
“O no,” replied the gray-haired man; “I am very 


~ fond of doing this work, I derive immense delight from 


the occupation.” | 


~“ And what dost thou intend to do after throwing up} 


this earth 2?” asked the emperor. 


“T intend to plant fig-trees,” was the old man’s} 


art vety aged,” said Hadrian, “thinkest thou 


hundred years already, and may yet grant me three | 


-- years more, then the trees will bear fruit, and I may} 


yet be able to partake thereof! And,” he continued 
with greater animation, ‘if Heaven should call me 
away from this world, then have I planted these trees 


for my children, grand-children and posterity, just as| 
_my forefathers have done before me.” | re 


Thereupon the old man bowed his head, fetched the 


little saplings, and continued calmly in his work. 


But the emperor, filled’ witha. feeling of reverence 


toward the silvery-haired sire, ina tone full of kind- 
ness thus addressed him : 


‘‘T am the Emperor Hadrian ! I have been greatly 
delighted with thy work and thy sentiments. If thou 


shouldst be so happy as to enjoy the fruits of the trees, 

- which thou hast now planted—if, that ‘is to say, 

- Heaven shall grant thee so many years more, then 

send me a few of those figs, and let me know how thou 


The old man looked calmly at the emperor, heartily 


_Tejoiced at the condescension of the latter, and saw him } 


finally departing with his attendants. . 


“The sun shone bright upon the grayhaired gardener, 
the birds were singing in the air, and the flowers. ex- 
-haled a balmy fragrance. He finished his day’s work, 
- and when the sun had set, said the evening prayer, and 
returned to his home. 


And Heaven did grant him three years more; and 
the young trees had sprouted and were in full blossom, 
to the great joy of the old gardener, and at length he 
| He called to mind the words of 


green leaves and filled it with figs. Then he dressed 


_ himself neatly, and went to Antiochia, the temporary 


residence of the emperor. 


_ _His snowy white hair inspired all with reverence, |: 
Hadrian not excepted. 
recognize in him the old gardener of Tiberias, for his. 


The latter did not indeed 


head was more inclined and his couitenance more 
But his 


the emperor as soon as he perceived him, bade him 


enter his apartment, welcomed him as a friend, and|journey, And when he heard the same utterance from 


asked what his wishes were. | 


_ The aged man uncovered the little basket, and placed 
it before the emperor. 


-“ What hast thou brought me?” asked the latter. 
“T bring thee, O great Hadrian, the fruit of the 


trees which thou sawest me planting one day in 


Tiberias, Thou didst then doubt: whether I, a very 
aged man, would live to see the ripened fruit, and didst 
desire to hear from me after the course of three years. 
Behold, great emperor, Heaven has granted me life to 
reap the harvest of my seed; these are the fruits ‘of 


_ the trees, which I then planted. Thou wast so friendly 


and condescending to me, I came hither with feelings | 
of the. deepest gratitude to Rome’s great sovereign. 
Permit me to offer thee these fruits !”’ | 

The emperor was both astonished and rejoiced at the 
old man‘ and his -present. He recollected perfectly 
well the time, when he met with him in Tiberias. 
He invited him to stay and seat himself. They con- 
versed together for several hours, and then Hadrian 
ordered the little basket to be filled with gold, and 
honoured him in every respect. 

But the courtiers whispered to one another, and 


_ were pained to behold the emperor’s kindness and at- 


tention to the old man, for, aside from the gift, Hadrian 
bee honoured him with a seat beside his throne, and 

frequently — the conversation ped his 
hand familiarly. And when they ey express 


tin’ been an eyewit#ess® 0 


n | ‘caused 
Phighly 


and distress. How happy thou art, since thou canst 


heaven will surely come upon thy head.” 


-by God and man, had no prospect of a happy future, 


that, and told him of his pious resolve, adding that he 


| them, and thus fulfill my promise.” _ 


‘What he 


he ine ener, r@ 
aor O should bestow so 
much attention and honour upon such an insignificant 
individual, for a little basket of figs !”’ | 

The empg 
Phe Alm 


r grew serious, and said: =” 
hey has pioapered thig ! has 
live to durch an age, and so 
honoured him, not I, a mortal, “honour 
him? Behold, his white hair! Does it not call on 
every one to reverence him?” — | 
The courtiers. kept silence, but the old gardener 
wandered home and tarried beneath his fig-trees. 
sufi shoné as bright ‘us three years ago; the-birds sang, 
and the flowers breathed fragrance, He looked at the 
green. hills.and the blue sky, praised and thanked the, 
Creator for the grace He had shown him. 


on 


— 


ORIENTAL TRADITION. 
(Translated from the German.) 


A MAN of great wealth applied to a wise rabbi with 
the request to teach him in what way he could best 
expend his riches for the good of the people. 

‘There are always many of the poor and needy,”’ 
said the rabbi; ‘‘ wherever thou movest there is misery 


mitigate the affliction of the poor; for the reward of 
- The rich man thought, “I would certainly wish to 
reap the blessings of heaven; I shall spend largely my 
who have no hope of ever making a fortune.” 

That he might not wayer in his resolve, he ratified 
it with an oath, and, having filled his pockets with 
gold, he set out on a journey. He had not travelled 
far, when he saw a man sitting in the shade, in whose 
countenance were visible the traces of misery and pain. 
Sickness had paled his cheeks, and deep furrows told 
of grief and sorrow. Convinced that this man, forsaken 


he took out of his pocket. ten pieces of gold and laid 
them silently at the feet of the unhappy one. He was 
about to depart with content of heart, when the poor | 
man lifted up his eyes, and said: 
‘Why dost thou give so much tome? Never did 
I receive such a rich gift, and I fear. that, in receiving | 
this sum, I may deprive others of thy bounty.” 
The rich man declared that he need not be afraid of 


had solemnly sworn to render assistance to the hopeless, 
and that he would be firm in his resolve. = == 

“True, I am poor and wretched,” said the other, 
“but I cannot accept thy money; for I should make} 


I am by no means hopeless! My eye is continually 
directed to heaven, with the firm belief that the All-| 
merciful Father can at any time bless me with riches 
and make an end of my poverty and affliction. The 


dust, and set thee among, the great and the rich.’” . 
--“T would render thee a favour, and thou deridest 
me!” exclaimed the rich man indignantly. — | 
“ By no means! I-only would not. cause thee to be 
a perjured man on my account. Thou intendest to 
spend thy gold upon the hopeless; but to me, hope is 
ever budding and smiling. To the dead alone there is 
no hope, but upon the living it is ever smiling. Take, 


The rich man took his money, and continued his 
another poor mortal who refused his money, the oath 
the dead only,” he cried, “I> shall give my money to 


Therefore he went to a cemetery adjacent to the 
highway, buried his gold among the graves, and re- 
turned with satisfaction to his home, smiling at those 
silly fellows (as he called them), who refused to accept 
his alms. | | 

Not long afterwards it came to pass that the rich 
man accidentally -lost his propetty, and he became 
poorer and poorer every day. Yet he dared not touch 
the burial treasure, being still mindful of his oath. He 
travelled out of his native city, to try his fortune 
abroad. But Fortune would not favour him, and after 
years of poverty and misery, he returned by the road 
where he first journeyed from the city with his pockets 
full of gold, ‘“‘ Now, indeed,” said he, ‘I can justly 
claim my hidden gold, for I have no hope of rising 
from my forlorn condition.” ‘i 

Accordingly he went during the night into the 
cemetery, and began to dig after his gold. But the 
watchmen perceived him, and, suspecting that he 


wished to strip some corpses of their ornaments, ar- : 


rested him. | 

The next morning he was brought into the court of 
justice, and was bitterly reproved by the judge. “ How 
darest thou,” said this one in a harsh tone, ‘ disturb 


SBREW OBSERVER, 


aw in former da¥s; an swore th ould spend 
my money upon the hopeless. But pnd no one 


The! are now realized! To- the dead only there is 


money upon the poor, but I shall give it to such only, | 


thee guilty of perjury, if I should accept. thy present. | 


Holy Scripture saith: ‘Lo! I raise thee from the}. 


lay heavy upon his heart. “Since there is no hope to} 


hed man .thus 7 


Hwithdut hope, I deposited the’ gold amoue 

| ed she goid amopg the dead. 
Bat as I havebe¢oure™ poor and 
without the hope of ever retrieving my Zetayed fortune 


I was on the point of recoveri | 
ng my concealed 


“ Nonerwould believe thy words,” said the judge 


n0w ih a gentle tone; “ but J believe thee! | 
me? 


answered in the negative, he continued 
“* Behold, I was that poor beggar to whom thou. didst 


| offer thy gold! It was 1 who then said that I and 


every mortal had the richest hopes, and behold, they 
no hope, 

-but- upon the livieg it-smiles forever... . = 
— 


VED, 


Fanaticism is the real hydra so hard to die. Strike 


| off one head, and another will immediately grow. The’ 
{accusations raised in 1840, against innocent Jews at” 
| Damascus, were Jately renewed at Badia in the Lom. 


bardo Venetian kingdom. Fortunately the torture js _ 
abolished in Austria ; fortunately the investigation was 
conducted by an unprejudiced judge, when a result was 
brought to light which established, by the most convin. 
cing proofs, the utter innocence of the accused Jews,and. 
ultimately led to the confession of the conspiracy of the 
fanatic accuser. We abridge the account from the — 
Italian of the Educatore Israelita, which copied it from 
the official account published. 
A girl in the service of Calimano Ravenna, a respect. 
able Jewish merchant at Badia, suddenly made her _ 
appearance before the magistrate, giving an account _ 
of how she was, by a man with along beard, imprisoned, _ 


arms for the purpose of drawing blood ; and how she, at 
last, with a fellow sufferer, subjected to the same treat- 
ment, succeeded in making her escape. The Israel- 
ite in whose house she stated to have been Impri- | 
soned was taken into custody. But.at the examination 
it appeared that during the very time that she stated to 
have been locked up, she was in service with some fae, © 
mily whom she robbed, and afterwards absconded; that. © 
the room in which she said to have been imprisoned was : 
occupied by the clerks of Signor Ravenna, and that busi- 
ness with strangers had been transacted in it; nay, the. 
very stolen articles were found in her possession. ‘Lhe 
consequence of this investigation was that the calumni- . 
ator, in her turn, was taken in custody, when, after vari- 


ous attempts to mislead the judge, she wished to see a _ 


priest to whom she confessed her guilt, stating that she 


had been instigated to the crime by some individual, who, 


for this purpose, inflicted the wounds on her. mers 
To the credit of the Christian fellow citizens of the 
innocent Israelite, it must be stated that they were not 


brethren in faith. The official gazette of Mantovacon- . ” 
cludes the account of the plot inthesé words:— => 
is a'deplorable thing, that, at ‘a period when civi-. 
lisation has made such progress, and in a century boast-,. 
ing of the greatest religious toleration, absurd fables 


‘should be revived and inserted in credulous journals, 


which in barbarous ages fed sectarian hatred and the 
spirit of persecution, which has sacrificed millions of 
victims. Now that all enlightened governments, and 
especially ours, have banished from the legislation every 
trace of ancient prejudices against the Israelitish na- 
tion, it is unexampled wickedness to endeavor to excite 
buried hatred and persecutions, and to disturb that con- 
cord between the followers of two religions which is the 
source of common prosperity.” stacey 


_ Caxrrornta.—Among our exports is an odd and 
unusual article. The Chinese are shipping the bodies 
of their departed countrymen to their own land. This 
people have a great reverence for their departed kin- 
dred, whose remains they worship, and to whose ‘‘manes” 
they make sacrifices. The superstition is being turned 
to account by the shipowners, who get freights for 
their vessels by the shipment of the dead Chinamen. 
It is calculated that to remove those buried in and neat 
San Francisco alone will cost 60,000 dollars in freight 
money. The Chinese women hold out well—few of 
them seem to die, but so many of the men are murdered 
in the mines that the deaths are very numerous. It 18 
‘supposed that the increase of the race is kept down by 
infanticide, which prevails in China, and is practised in 
California. That it is practised here (says the Zzmes 
Correspondent) there is no doubt; but to what extent 
no pains have been taken to inquire, as the wretches 
are really so degraded that no one feels much interest 
in them. | 


Lonpon Smoke versus CLEAN Linen.—lIt is 
‘certained that in London alone, on account of 1s 
smoke-loaded atmosphere, the cost of washing the 
clothes of the inhabitants is greater by two millions and 
a half, sterling a-year (that is, by twenty-five times one 
hundred thousand pounds) than for the same number 


the quiet of the dead, and despoil them of their 


of families residing in the country. 


and how several wounds were inflicted on her hands and 


less delighted at the result of this investigation than his. & 
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Avovst 
SERSECUTION. UNDER ANTIOCHUS 
the Rev. Dr. Raphall. 
Tie savage’ and insane’ violence of this tyrant was, 
in fact—and surely we may say providentially-the 


safeguard of the Jews against the greatest moral danger 


to which they had ever been exposed: the slow and 
insidious, but certain and destructive advance of in- 
difference to religious truth; evidenced. by the en. 
croachments and gradual prevalence of Grecian man- 
ners, Grecian corruption, Grecian idolatry, and Grecian 
atheism. King Antiochus and his fanaticism aroused 
the dormant energies of the whole Jewish people, so 
that the zealous attachment to the law and truth of 
the Lord, united with the generous desire for national 
independence, gave a tone of exaltation to the character 
of the people, and evoked an enthusiasm, a courage, 
both passive and active, which set at defiance the ut- 


most power of Antiochus; and which then and ever 


since has, in the stern hour of trial, animated and sus- 
tained the Jews to such an extent, that it has, in fact, 
rendered them imperishable. Had they basely yielded 
to Antiochus, they might have escaped the ills he in- 
flicted on them; they might, like the other inhabitants 
of geographical Syria, have merged into a nationality 
so contemptible, that, in the Greek and Roman plays, 
the words “slave” and ‘‘ Syrian” were synonymous; 


and that even before the war which crushed Syria, the 
-, Roman Consul Titus Quintius Flamininus—in reply 
to a pompous harangue of. the ambassadors of An- 


tiochus the Great before the Greek National Assembly 


at Aigium (192 B. C. E.)—could take upon himself to 
. declare, that ‘ the vile name of Syrian comprehended 


every form of baseness, vice, and servility.” (Plutarch 
in Flamin, and: Tit. Liv. Ixxxv. c. 49.) With this cor- 


rupt, effeminate and base, but elegant, highly polished, 
and pleasure-loving nationality, the Jews might have 


been amalgamated. But what would have been the 
consequence to them? Like those base Syrians, they 
would have been swept away from the -face of. the 


earth; their identity would have been at an end; 


their national existence obliterated ; their influence on 
the destinies of mankind gone forever. The sacred 
mission, however, that had been entrusted to them, 


- did not permit so miserable a consummation to their 


wondrous history ; the high and holy truth of which 


_ they were the guardians .and witnesses, forbade so ri- 


diculous a downfall of their lofty aspirations. The 


Midrash, commenting on the plea of Moses, ‘ For they 


are a stiff-necked people, and thou shalt pardon our capital offence, his life was forfeited; but the royal 


- iniquities, &c.,” (Exod. xxxiv. 9,) raises the question, 


‘As a stiff-necked, stubborn disposition is sinful, how 
came Moses, instead of attempting to exculpate his 
people, to hold up this very sinfulness in the Israelites 
as the principal reason why their iniquities should be 


pardoned?” Because,” replies the Midrash, ‘* Moses 


spoke in the spirit of prophecy. A time will come, 


_ when every means. will be employed, by the mighty 


ones of the’earth, to lure or drive Israel to renounce 


the law. But Israel is a stiffnecked people; and. 
- therefore, force or fraud, torture or temptation, will 


equally fail of success against them.” And this stiff- 
neckedness, or rather, this firmness of purpose, this 
high-souled constancy, long dormant, but now called 


_ forth’ by the persecution of cruel Antiochus, has never 
‘since ceased to maintain itself in Israel. And thus, 
_by the wise and merciful dispensation of Providence, 


even Antiochus became a benefactor to the Jews. His 


ruthless fanaticism was the painful but effectual remedy 
_ that the corruption of the times rendered necessary, 
and that cauterised the gangrene In the priesthood and 


people, which threatened certain destruction alike to 


the body, politic and to the religion of Israel. For the 
influence of Menelaus and his brothers had corrupted 
the ministers of God to that degree, that, on the return 
of better times, an entire division of priests, Bilgah, 


“the fifteenth order,” (1 Chron. xxiv. 14,) were se- 
verely punished for their want of faithfulness to the 
God and law of Israel. And though the individual 
descendants of that order could nut be excluded from 
the performance of sacerdotal functions, which were 
their birthbright, yet the entire division, Bilgah, was 
branded with a public and lasting stigma. * Nor did 


* In order that animals intended for sacrifice might 
be slaughtered with greater facility, each order of priests 


had assigned to it, in the outer court of the temple, an 
iron ring, to which the head of the animal was to be 


fastened, Each order also had a chamber or store 


-toom of its own. Of this, as well as of their iron ring, 
_ the order Bilgah was deprived. As dm instance of the 


bad spirit which prevailed in this particular division 


or ordcx of priests, the Talmud (end of tr. Succah) 


relates, that during the persecution under Antiochus, 


_ adaughter of Bilgah, named Miriam, renounced her 


religion, and married a Syro-Grecian officer of high 
rank, : When the king’s troops took possession of the 
temple, Miriam, who accompanied her husband, struck 
the altar of burnt offering with her shoe, exclaiming : 
“ Thou insatiable wolf, how much longer art thou to 
consume the wealth of Israel, though thou art not 
able to help them in their hour of need?” Her conduct 
is imputed to the bad example to which she had been 
accustomed in her father’s house and among her nearest 
connections, who subsequently were subjected to the 


degrading stigma above related. 


{me die.” So then he ded. Truly saith the poet, ‘* An 


GRWISH CHRONICLE: AND HEBREW OBSERVER.’ 


these priests stand alone in. their defection. Many of | 
the wealthy and educated classes were, as we have al- | 
ready stated, so With Grecian’ scépticism, and 

so short-sighted, that they did not perceive the dignity 

of their national existence, nor that the preservation of 

Israel was inseparable from thé Law of God and its 

observance, On thé contrary; these Greeklings—un- 

worthy of the name of. Israelites—wers so effeminate 

and cowardly, so sensual and worldly, that while they 

looked with an eye of contempt on those Jews who re- 

mained steadfast in the Law, they themselves even 

went beyond what the king required in seeonding’ his 

views and enforcing his decree, because, like him, 

they were eager to destroy the distinct nationality of 
the Jews, Antiochus’ persecution thérefore came to 

have the wholesome effect of most strongly identifying 

the true patriot with the devout worshipper, and taught 

the Jew that he owes his allegiance first to his God, and 

next to the land in which he lives, 


On his arrival at Jerusalem, King Antiochus applied 
himself to enforce bis deeree of conformity and unifor- 
mity, by every means in his power. Those, whose 


ready obedience disarmed his wrath, were viewed with | 


favour, and, in some instances, rewarded. But those 
who proved refractory were exposed to his utmost 
rage, since he considered their disobedience at once as 
rebellion against his royal authority, and as sacrilege 
against his gods. Accordingly he commanded, and in 
person superintended, the most horrible tortures of the 
recusants, and seemed to derive a degree of pleasure 
from these inhuman spectacles, which kept pace with: 
the increasing agonies of his victims. Josephus, in his 
history of this period, exhausts his Greek eloquence in 
highly-wrought descriptions of those heroic scenes of 
‘martyrdom, and in so doing, he contrasts strongly, but 
not at all to his advantage, with the sublime brevity of 
the Ist Book of Maccabees, “ Howbeit many in Israel 
were tirmly resolved not to profane the holy covenant 
—so then they died.” (Ch. i. 62, 63.) We will not 
imitate him; but will content ourselves with briefly 
noticing two instances, out of the many recorded by 
the national historians, as the noblest examples of that 
fortitude which is to be derived from trust in the Al- 
mighty, confirmed by the testimony of a good con- 
science. Eleazar, a man in his ninetieth year, venerated 
for his piety, and respected for his social position, was 
denounced as a rebel against the king, inasmuch. as, 
notwithstanding the royal decree, he still adhered to 
the Law of Moses. As this had been proclaimed a 


clemency was offered to him on condition of his publicly 


species of deel-between the monarch of all Syria ani 
a child. The royal dignity mast Adt be comproniised; 
some outward .act of submission must vindicate the 
supreme autority. The xing therefore proposed to the 
boy ‘that he would grant ‘him: life and liberty on one 
condition—that he should not be required to worship 
the idol the king had erected, but that the king would 


that the boy should kneel and pick it ups This was 
an act of respect and courtesy, due to his sovereign, 
which the Law of Moses did not forbid, and which, 
therefore, could be performed without any scraple of 
conscience. But the boy perceived the drift of ‘the 
subterfuge. The surrounding crowds—who could not 
hear what passed between the king and himself, but 
who could see whatever was done on the lofty plat- 
form on which he stood and the king was seated— 
would naturally look upon his kneeling or stooping as 
‘an act of prostration and of worship to the idol. He 
would then be execrated by his own people asa traitor 
‘to his brothers, and an apostate from his God; and 
probably this act required of him, and apparently so 
simple, would eventually ‘eave him no alternative but 


suicide or apostacy. He therefore refused compliance. - 


As a last means, the king had recourse to the in- 
tercession of the mother, and strongly urged her to 
preserve the life of one, at least, of her seven sons, 


to perform an act innocent and 
itself, but which became of imp ce to the king's 
her faith than her children. In terms the most pa- 
thetic, she urged her only surviving son, her youngest 


and best beloved, to remain: steadfast and faithful, | 
that he might soon rejoin his brothers in heaven. 


They had again and again declared that the Supreme. 
King of the world ‘ would raise to everlasting life 
those who died for his Law.” Joining in this decla- 
ration, and adding the prophetic menace that his and 
their tormentor “should have no resurrection to life, 
but would receive the just punishment of his pride 


through the punishment of God,” the boy declared _ 


his determination to share the fate of his brothers. 
The king’s patience was exhausted. His pity, baffled, 
turned into rage. At a given signal, the executioners 


rushed on their victim; and while his. body became a _ 


prey to tortures the most revolting, his pure spirit 
returned to its Father in Heaven. The mother fol. 


lowed him. Butin her last moments she exultingly — 


exclaimed, ‘‘ Father Abraham, I have surpassed thee, 


for thou hast only raised one altar for the sacrifice of. 


eating forbidden meats... On his refusal to do so, the| one son: whereas I have raised seven altars for the 


king’s officers, with whom he had previously been ac- 
quainted—struck with admiration for his firmness, and 
with pity at the idea of the tortures the feeble old man 
would have to endure—offered to provide him with 
meat which it was lawful for him’ to eat, but which 
they would. proclaim to be swine’s flesh; and this 
simulated, but public submission to the king, would be 
received as sufficient to save’his life. His reply 
deserves to be recorded: ‘‘I. am now ninety years of 
age, and have all my lifetime served my God up- 
rightly, and with a good name among my people. 
Shall I now, on the brink of the grave, and in order to 
save the few days that in the ordinary course of nature 
I yet may live, give the lie to my whole life, and be- 
come a cause of offence and scandal to my people, 
some of whom may even be seduced by my example, 
and may look upon my apostacy as an excuse for their 
own weakness? Besides, J am too old to learn to lie. 
As an honest man I have lived; as an honest inan let 


| honest man’s the neblest work of God.” 
A widow and her seven sons were brought before 


the king in persuu. He interrogated them separately,| 


beginning with the eldest; and as each of them in| 
succession refused to worship the king’s idol, or to 
renounce the Law of God, Antiochus caused them, one 
after the other, to be put to death in the most horridly’ 
painful manner. The mother stood by; and as each 
victim was in turn called forth, she encouraged and 
strongly urged them to remain true to the God and 
Law of Israel. At length the mother and her youngest 
son, a mere child, were the sole survivors of that noble 
band of martyrs. Even Kirg Antiochus the madman 
began to relent. Spite of himself, he could not help 
admiring that firmness of principle and unyielding 
constancy, which his victims had sealed with their 
hearts’ best blood. He owned, with a sigh of regret, 
that such men, could they have been gained to his 
cause, would have proved the most trustworty support 
of his throne. The beauty and innocence of the brave 
boy—wwho with undaunted eye had witnessed the cruel 
murder of his brothers, and who now with firm 
bearing confronted him—interested the king. He en- 
tered into a conversation with the boy, painting the 
charms of a life spent in the fulness of royal favour 
and its fruits, wealth and honours, and contrasting 
them with the horrors of a death, instant, untimely, and 


‘sacrifice of seven sons.” So then she died. 


country and ruthlessly enforced the king’s decrees, 


Never before had the Jews been exposed to such ex. 


treme misery, for never before had they been perse- 


became numerous, but martyrs were still more nu-. 


merous. For nearly six months the persecution 
In every other 
portion of the Syro-Grecian empire the Jews were © 


throughout Judea was unrelenting. 


subjected to similar ill-usage, while the Ptolomean 
princes in Egypt began to second the fanatical spirit 
of their uncle, and to prohibit the practice of Judaism 
throughout their kingdom. Every Jew who refissad 
to adopt the worship and customs of the Gentiles, was 
‘to be put todeath. (2 Mace. vi. 8, 9.) 


Enciish Kings WHO HAVE GONE TO Franxce.— 
Since the middle ages nine Kings of England have 
come to France, without reckoning William the Con- 
queror, who left it to fight Harold the Dane, and never 
returned. Some of them came as enemies, others as 
fugitives, and very few as allies. John Lackland ap- 
peared for a short time in 1203, to the misfortune of 
the young Duke Arthur of Britany ; Henry JH. lost 
in France the battle of Tailebourg in 1242; Henry VI. 
was crowned in France in 1431, in contempt of the 


Henry VIII. competed in. magnificence with Francis; I. 
at the Camp of the Cloth’ of Gold, in 1520, and that 


precarious, because not disinterested. For one mo- 
narch of the race of Hugues Capet, whom the events 
of a disastrous war sent to die in London, fate willed 
it that four Kings of Eogland should find a last asylum 
on the Gallic soil; Henry Il. (Plantagenet), excom- 
municated for the murder of ‘Thomas A’Beckett, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and driven out by his subjects, 


-died of grief in the town of Chinon, in 1189 ; his soa, 


most painful. Antiochus used every argument, and 
held out every promise—in vain; the youthful martyr: 
was not to be seduced. The king was vanquished; 
the desire to save this infant-hero became almost ir- 
resistible in the royal mind. ~‘But thousands were 


the heroic Richard Coeur de Lion, was killed by an 
arrow before the town of Chalus, in Limousin, in‘April, 
1199; Henry V. of Lancaster died at the Chateau of 
Vincennes in 1422; and James Stuart II, terminated, 


‘ini 1701, at the Chateau of St. Germain-en-Lave, 4 hie 


‘crowding round the king's tribunal, and watching this 


fall of Gali 7s Messenger. 


= 


drop his signet-ring from his hand onthe ground,.and 


by persuading him to comply. with the king’s wish, and — 


of no moment in ~ 


dignity. The mother, however, was not less firm in 


We must refer our readers to the 1st and 2nd Book 
of Maccabees, and to Josephus, for further accounts of 
Antiochus’ destructive presence in Jerusalem;. and 
how, after his departure, his emissaries spread over the 


| cuted on account of their religion. Every ptitblic act. 
of worship was at an end; every private observance 
was certain destruction as soon as discovered. Apostates — 


rights of Charles VII. of France and of the Satie law ;~ 


interview only led to-an alliance which was exceedingly — 
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THE J COLLEGE. | 


We now redeem our pledge given a fortnight back, 
and proceed to consider the second feature of the Jews’ 


The opposition raised does not originate i in any clear, 


[to the test of argument, and thus be proved to be either 
| substantial or baseless, but is 


statements, all of which are not put forth by all ob- 
jjectors. It is asserted by some that the school would 


| affect injuriously the interests of the College, the re- 


sources of which it would diminish, not only by posi- 
tively absorbing a portion of its funds, but also by 
keeping aloof well-wishers who might desire to benefit 
the latter but not the former. Others, again, consider 
the establishment of the school quite unnecessary, there 
being schools in existence every way fitted to confer the 
advantages of education upon those wishing to avail 
themselves thereof; whilst there are some who even go 
a step beyond, and maintain that a separate Jewish 
jeohwel would positively prove injurious to the interests 
of the community by fostering a spirit of exclusiveness 
which it is desirable to counteract, and by perpetuating 
certain disagreeable peculiarities which it would be 
more expedient to eradicate. Let us consider these 
objections seriatim. | 

‘The founders of the College have repeatedly and re- 


| peatedly stated that the school is to be attached to the 


College, not the College to the school ; that the school 
is to be self-supporting ; that not only should it derive 
no income from the College, but its surplus should 
even increase the funds of the parent institution ; that, 


| far from proving a source of weakness, it would rather 


strengthen it; that the connection between the two 
establishments is not of an essential, but rather of an 
incidental character; that. the school might, at any 
moment deemed expedient, be modified, and even 
dropped, should circumstances render such a course de- 
sirable, without interfering in the slightest manner with 


They have said so on the platform, they have declared 
so in their printed constitution, and they have pledged 
themselves in this to their supporters. How, after this, 


| it can still be asserted that the school would prove in- 


jurious to the College, we are at a loss to understand, 


| Surely the founders of the College must know what 
they mean. And if the objectors on this ground mis- 


trust these declarations, all they have to do is to turn 


_-| supporters, join the management, and thus keep the 
| founders to the observance of the declaration made in 


the regulations published . by the council three years 
ago, and accessible to every one. They have the case 
in their own hands, and it will be their own fault should 
the founders pervert the trust reposed in thelr hands. 
‘And is the establishment of a superior school, 


| adapted to the wants of the middle classes of the com- 
munity, really unnecessary? True, there is the City 
‘of London’ School, the University School, and pro- 


bably some other excellent institutions which admit 


”| establishment of a new school would be unnecessary ? 
As well might it have been maintained that, because 
there existed a London Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, and 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, therefore there was no occasion 


| for founding the Metropolitan Free Hospital ; or, be- 


cause there were Scotch and Irish universities willing 


\to receive Dissenters, therefore there was no occasion 


for instituting the London University. There exists 
no competition between establishments founded for 
spiritual objects, but rather a noble rivalry. There 
may be too many public-houses, but not too many 
scientific institutions. There may be too many gin- 
shops, but not too many schools. As long as there are 
| children untaught, there is a want of schools. There 
may be a want of means for supporting them, but this 
does not prove that they are unnecessary. And has 
really our country, has the metropolis, has the ‘City a 


| sufficient number of schools to provide education for all 
jchildren, supposing they were all to attend? Although 


we are not possessed of that statistical knowledge 


which would enable us to state the exact proportion 


between the population of the City and the existing 
schools, yet we are not afraid of committing a mistake 
in maintaining that, if even the existing number of 
schools were doubled, they would not be sufficient for 


tangible, well-defined cause, which might be subjected : 


of its juvenile inhabitants. It 


is founded’on a number of 


the constitution or efficiency of the parent institution. | : | 
‘children, that the spirit of Judaism should be instilled 


| Jewish pupils. But does it follow from that that the} 


tended that there would be no aecommodation for new 
comers, there: are others. which are not sufficiently 
filled, and to which Jewish children might repair. But 
what does this insufficient attendance prove? 

tainly not that a new school is unnecessary. It proves 
that the less frequented schools do not answer the pur. 
pose of parents and guardians, either by reason of dis. 
tance, locality, charges, branches of knowledge taught, 
method of teaching, want of confidence in the gy. 
periors, or some other of the numerous reasons guiding 
individuals in their actions. It is clear that under 
such circumstances the friends of progress, the Pro 
moters of popular education, and the well-wishers of 


‘the community must establish schools removing the 


difficulties obstructing education, and adapt them to the 
wants of localities and bodies, and even to humouring 


|the prejudices of parents. Let us illustrate this our — 
last position (and illustrations, it is known, are drawn _ 
from extremes) ; let us suppose there were a body of 


people foolish enough to think that no education would 
answer the purpose of their children unless conveyed. 


through the medium of the Chinese language, and that _ 


they would scorn any other education except imparted 


in their favourite tongue. How would the friends of 
education act under such circumstances? Would. they | 
punish the innocent children for the infatuation of the _ 
parents — by withholding from them the blessing of 


education? Rather than resort to. this vicarious mea- 


sure, we have no doubt that the friends of education — 
would yield to the infatuation. Now it is a fact that. 
there is a number of respectable Jewish parents who — 
are of opinion, rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, | 


that a sound knowledge of Hebrew is essential to their 


at an early period into the minds of their offspring, that 
these studies should not come at the fag end of a hard 


parcel of general education, with which they should be 


blended and harmonised. Such parents, although fa- 
vourably impressed with the advantages of day-schools. : 
—which, erroneously ‘or not, they prefer to boarding- _ 
schools—yet decline sending their charges there, be- | 


cause those managed by co-religionists do ‘not offer 
sufficient guarantees for the comprehensiveness and 


efficiency of the general education, and those conducted _ 
by their non-Jewish neighbours exclude branches of 


knowledge deemed by them essential in a Jewish edu- 
cation. The existenee of such a body of co-religionists 
cannot be denied. Will it be deemed unnecessary to 
consult their views and gratify their wants? We cannot, 
and do not, expect such a raeely from the friends of 
education. 


really a tendency to foster a spirit of exclusiveness, 


and perpetuate undesirable peculiarities? We have 


read attentively the ‘‘ Constitution of the Jews’ Col- 


lege,”’ and cannot discover in it one single syllable sa- 
vouring of exclusiveness. The object of the school is 


thus defined in the printed copy before us: “ For the 
purpose of affording a liberal and useful Hebrew, 
English, and genefal education to the sons of respect 
able persons who are engaged in commercial or othet 
pursuits, without the necessity of removing the pupils 
from the care and control of their parents.” Does this 


or impose any practice repugnant to the conscientious 
scruples of any parent? 
enable Christians, Mahometans, and heathens, if they 
be so minded and submit to the regulations, to join 
their Jewish brethren in the College School? Where, 
therefore, is the ‘exclusiveness ? Or would these ob- 
jectors consider the study of Hebrew or the exposition 


Christian schools are exclusive ; for in all of them the 


Greek Scriptures are read, all of them, intentionally ot 
not, are more or less imbued with the spirit of Chris- 


true that whilst some of these schools are ow 


Cer. 


day's or week’s work, that they should form part and — x 


And would the of such a have 


definition of the object exclude any one from the enjoy 
ment of the education to be imparted there, on account — 
of religion or descent? Does it prescribe any test, oath, 


‘Does this definition not 


of Judaism as marks of exclusiveness? If so, all . 
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tian pupils. 


than they are to eri 
schools they do not withhold their support on account 
of their exclusiveness. tad 

We will not inquire whether the as a be 
display any peculiarities different from those possessed 
by their Gentile neighbours of the same class, moving 
in the same sphere, and placed.in the same circum- 
stances; nor will we investigate whether, if there exist 
such peculiarities, they be really so generally disagree- 
able as to render their extermination desirable. We 
will take it for granted that the case is such as is repre- 
sented by the objectors. Well, how do. they propose 


to neutralise these peculiarities ? By sending the Jew-. 
ish children to Christian schools, and there bringing | 


them in contact with their Gentile schoolfellows. This 


is precisely the line of conduct which the founders of 


the College School intend pursuing, with the only dif- 
ference of. admitting Gentile children to their school, 
- jnstoad of sending Jewish children to the Gentile school. 
Jf the method pursued by the council of the College 
schoo! should not effect so speedy a change as that 


4 / recommended by the opponents, let it be considered 


that where a defect is of long standing, where the ad- 
jeining parts have accemmodated themselves, and the 
‘whole constitution adapted itself to the dislocation, the 
cure mast be performed very slowly, with great pa- 


$, as a body. 


tience, and with great gentleness. True, the limb 


might be set by one single effort, but the whole eco- 
nomy of the body might be thereby fatally disturbed. 
~The Jewish child, removed altogether from Jewish 
school-fellows, and holding ‘intercourse exclusively 
with those of another religion, would no doubt soon 
lose every Jewish peculiarity; but he would simui- 
taneously lose something mere, something essentially 
-eonnected with Judaism — possibly even his Judaism. 
And can any body doubt that many parents have in 
this manner actually lost their children? But suppose 
even that the statements of the objectors were as well 
founded as they are erroneous, suppose that the Col- 
lege school were established on exclusive’ views, and 

-Rikely to perpetuate undesirable peculiarities, are there 
- no benefits derivable from such an institution cal- 

culated by far to outweigh the imputed disadvan- 
tages? and do these really justify the opposition 
with which the institution is. met? Self-defence, 
self-preservation, is the first lawof nature. Thisapplies 
as well to individuals, as. to bodies. Experience has 


taught abundantly that the attendance in publi¢ schools 
under Gentile management is, to use the mildest term, 


- not likely to foster a spirit of Judaism in Jewish pupils. 
We do not charge tliese schools with proselytism. The 


indifference to Judaism produced therein is not designed, | 


but is nevertheless a consequence flowing from the fact 
_ of their being established by Christians, and for Chris- 
he effect is incidental but nevertheless not 


- Jess sure. General education has undoubtedly progress- 


ed, but Jewish education has undoubtedly retrograded. 
. Enlightenment has increased, but the Jewish spirit de- 
creased. The younger generation of our co-religionists 
supplies to the country good citizens, but to the com- 
munity indifferent Jews. We have among the native 
Jewish population men, proficient in every branch of 
knowledge and polite literature, but not a single emi- 


nent Hebraist. What is to be ultimately the fate of a‘ 


body of men progressing in every direction, save in that 


tpon which its separate existence is based, and which 


ensures its continuance? In the present state of the 
community, exposed as it is to the instant operation of 
ifluences hostile to Jewish development, indifferent- 
ism must increase, and indifferentism worse than apos- 
tacy, which rouses attention and calls for reaction, gra- 
dually but surely leads to merging into the mass of Gen- 
tiles. We repeat therefore the law of self preservation 
bids adopt every lawful means tending to counteract 
these deadening influences. The establishment of a 
school founded on the principles laid down in the ‘‘ con- 
stitution ” of the Jews College, is one of the most effect- 
ive means for checking the spread of the evil. Never 
therefore was an utterance more opportune than that of 


ae Chief Rabbi when he called out ‘‘ Who ts for the Lord, 


_ let him come tome.” The cry was raised in time. It 
will save English Judaism from indifferentism, and ulti- 
mately from apostacy. | 


THE SHECHITA-BOARD. | 


A curious and important case will shortly be heard 
before the Lord Mayor, the Shechita-~Board having 


been summoned hy the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


Dover.—At a meeting of the members of this con- 
stegation, held at the Vestry-room, on Sunday last, 
Mr. D. Barnard was elected to the office of Warden, 
and Mr. Moses to that of Treasurer. ag, 
Motpavia.—Some difficulty has arisen between the 
Government and the Gxcoman ministry, the latter 
‘having replied in favourable terms to a petition by 
| the Jews of the province for greater freedom.—Globe, 


“VISIT OF THE CHIEF RABBI. 


Bristol August 27th; 5615, 
Tuts congregation was honoured on Friday last by a} 
visit of the Chief Rabbi, and it may be truly said it 
was feltasan honour by theentirecongregation. The re- 
verend doctor had visited the neighbouring city of Bath 
on especial business ; that being terminated on Friday, 
and the Doctor having been waited on, on his arrival at 
Bath, by a deputation consisting of the 55H, Mr. Joseph 
Michael, the 833, Mr. Rosseau, and the worthy de- 
puty, Mr. Joseph Abrahams, who were commissioned to 
invite him to spend a few days with the Bristol congre-| 
gation, it was kindly responded to in the affirmative by 
the reverend doctor, who arrived at Bristol by express 
Train, and was attended on. his arrival by the Parnas 
Gabba, the Hon, Deputy, Town Councillor Abraham 
Absarde, Esq., and Mr. John Braham, one of the com-| 
mittee. A carriage was provided by the congregation, 
and he was taken to his lodgings in College Green. In 
the evening he was accompanied by the same gentlemen 


to the Synagogue, when service was performed by the 
13} Rev. S. Landshut, in a manner satisfactory to the 


Reverend Doctor, as also to the congregation. After 
service he was again accompanied on foot to his lodgings, 


and was catered for by the Rev. Joseph Benjamin, a| 


gentleman who has possessed the confidence of the con- 
gregation for the past fourteen years, to their entire sa- 
tisfaction. 
On the Sabbath morning, which fortunately happened 
to be a very fine one, the Reverend Doctor was accom- 
panied to the Synagogue by Mr. Rosseau. — At the en- 
trance he was met by the O3"H, Mr. Michael, and se- 
veral of the elders, who conducted him to a seat pro- 
vided and fitted up purposely near the Ark. The morn- 
ing service was impressively read by the 1- When 
that part of the service was finished, the first honour of 
taking from the Ark the holy law was given, and ac- 
cepted by the Reverend Doctor, who, being the lineal de- 
scendant of the houseof Aaron, wascalled to have read to 
him the priest’s portion of its holy injunctions, when, hav- 
ing nade a liberal offering, the leading members of the 
congregation were called in turn, the Maphter was read 


by Mr. J. Braham. The prayer for her majesty the| 


Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and all the 
royal family, having been read by the Rabbi Dr. Adler, 
the holy scroll having been again deposited in the Ark 
by the Reverend Doctor, a lecture was delivered by the 
worthy Doctor of so impressive a character, that it will 
not be readily forgotten ; indeed it may be truly said 
that the entire precepts of the Pentateuch were forcibly 
elucidated, and their non-performance as forcibly ex- 
plained. Neither his voice nor his subject faltered, al- 
though standing for the first time in the presence of his 
hearers ; his exhortations found a passage to the heart, 
his sermon of which the 19th Psalm formed the basis, 
was indeed convincing that the statutes of the Lord are 
righteous, rejoicing the heart, and the commandments of 
the Lord are pure. The eyes of many of those present ex- 
hibited the feeling prodnced in their hearts by the lan- 


‘guage and clear explanations of the reverend lecturer. 


Indeed from the beginning to the end of the sermon, 
which occupied an hour, every link in its chain of rea- 


soning and thought was complete, and was felt and will) 


The additional services of the day were then finished, 
and the Synagogue service terminated at twelve o'clock, 
when the Reverend Doctor breakfasted at the house of 
the Rev. Joseph Benjamin, accompanied by the officers. 
At one o’clock the Doctor was introduced to the worship- 
ful the Mayor, John G. Shaw, Esq., at the Council 
House by Abraham Alexander, Esq., after which he re- 
turned to the midday service, and returned to his lodg- 
ingsto dine. At five o’clock the Reverend Doctor was 
invited to visit the vestry-room to receive the respects 
of the members of the Congregation with their families. 
Many availed themselves of the opportunity, and many 


were disappointed, the weather having set in very wet, | 
and not being enabled to be conveyed on the Sabbath, | 


were seriously disappointed. Those who were so for- 
tunate as to escape the rain were highly delighted at the 
demeanor and urbanity of their noble and reverend guest, 


| who remained until evening service. The Sabbath hav- 
'| ing terminated, the Reverend Doctor visited the places 
{ essential in maintaining the rites of our holy faith. 


On Sunday morning he was conducted to the Syna- 
gogue by the N33 and Mr. John Braham. After 
having breakfasted, the Reverend Doctor again attended 
at the committee room, and examined the children as 
regards their education, which occupied a considerable 
time. He then visited the burial ground ; indeed there 


was nothing connected with thecongregation into which 


the Reverend Doctor did not inquire. He was then ac- 
companied by Mr. Michael, Mr. Joseph Abraham, and 
Mr. John Braham in a carriage to visit some of the 
interesting and picturesque ry of this beautiful | 
locality, and returned at four o'clock to the dinner 
provided for him by the Rev. Joseph Benjamin at his 


| lodgings. In the evening congregation, | 


y 


toasts of the evening were 
Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and-all 
royal family. The health of the Reverend Doctor was 
proposed by the Chairman, and replied to by the Rev. 
Doctor in a speech acknowledging how highly pleased 
he was.with our 
service, and its charities, and adverted most energeti- 
cally to and eulogised highly the value of the peace 


displayed by those surrounding the table. This speech 
was highly applauded. | 


2d La given, and again responded to by the Chief 

“The Board of Deputies,” responded to by Mr. 


of the excellent and friendly feeling existing between 
themselves and their Christian fellow citizens. He 
spoke of how liberally the subscription was supported 
in aid of the poor Jews at Jerusalem, and how the city 


Counsellor and an Alderman in the persons of Mr. 
A. Alexander and his brother William, and thought 
the Jews of Bristol might well be proud at being so 


honoured, 


This was responded to in a neat .epeech fren A 


don, clearly showing how liberal feelings had gained 


ground on intolerance, 


who clearly showed that the present war was under- 
taken against intolerance, and he thought the Hebrews 
in all parts of Europe were interested in the result. 


and trusted the war would terminate gloriously in the 
cause of freedom for the world. - © eo 
volunteers of olden times, and returned thanks. — 

Council of the College, to its Founders, and the In- 
sulting from education, and showed how education had 
how their establishments in Spain, erected by Jews, 
toe «age all liberal instruction, and how Spain had 
hypocrites by professing tenets in which they had no 


literature would be understood. a 2 


The healths of the members, committee, ladies, and 


drawing to a close, the worthy Doctor left at..ten 


occasion. | 


was accompanied fo the station by the officers and 
committee. Thus ended the brief bat welcome visit 
of our respected Dr. Adier, to whom we heartily wish 


every blessing. | 


VISIT OF DR. ADLER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. : 


Bristol, August 28th, 1855. 


ready to record events concerning the interest and 


benefits of our community, I beg you will find a corner 
in your valuable journal for the following — 


Rabbi, Dr. Adler, to Bristol, the most eloquent and 


entertainment on Sunday evening to the members and 
seat-holdersin honour of the Chief Rabbi, so handsome! y 
provided by the gentlemen forming the comniittee, [ 
am happy to say has restored peace and unity inte eur 
sTorp- The little differences which existed between 
Mr. Newman and the congregation have beem most 


synagogue and its management, its — 


reigning in the congregation, and the brotherly love — 


The health of Sir Moses Montefiore and his lady 


“The Mayor and Town Couneil of the city of 
Bristol,” was given by Mr. John Braham, who spoke 


of Bristol had honoured them in electing a Town © 


Alexander, Esq., who proposed the health of Mr. _ | 
Sheriff Salomons, the future Lord Mayor of Lon Sa 


He highly eulogised the bravery of the allied army, S 
There being no naval or military personage present, : 
Mr. A. Alexander observed that he had been in the 
Mr. Jonas Rosseau proposed, “ Prosperity to the 
stitution.” He spoke of the inestimable benefits re- 
at all times been pursued by the Jews. Throughout. 


the intolerant persecutions of the middle ages; he noted — 


‘suffered for its intolerance, and the many Jews made - 


Mr. Braham, in an eloquent. speech, which from 
want of space we are compelled to omit, bat which — 
will appear in our next, proposed, “ Our Glorious. 
the visitors having been duly toasted, and the evening | 
o’clock, greatly cheered with the hope of another visit . 
at no distant period; and the company began to dis- 
perse, and found their homes at eleven, each highly 
delighted with the few hours spent on so happy an _ 


On Monday morning, the Rabbi attended prayers, — 
and after breakfasting, le& per rail fur London. He 


Dear Six.—Knowing you are always willing and 


The visit of our much esteemed and respected Chief 
moving discourse delivered by him on MID, and the 


cew Testament, is taught. Surely these Jewish ob- So | | ing prayers, after which they adjou to the large -. 
Ne | rom & ondent.J | | 
less tolerant to their | poem, tea, | were 
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JEWISH “HRONICLE AND) HEBREW OBSERVER: _ 


THE NEW ROUTE TO INDIA... 
| TO THE EDITOR OP THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Srr,—A new route to India by the Dead Sea has 
jast been | which is meeting with that atten- 
tion in this scientific age which a plan of such vast 
importance so fully merits. To Captain Allen, the 


historian of the ‘Niger Expedition, the eredit ori- 


ginating and publishing the scheme belongs. Whether 
the scheme shall be ranked among the class of bold and 
magnificent but impracticable ideas, or whether it will 
be taken up and carried into accomplishment, is not 


for us, but for the engineers, the capitalists, and the| 


great trading companies of the world to determine. 


~ Tn few words, then, the scheme is as follows. It is} 
well known that the Jordan Valley, between the Lake 


of Tiberias on the north, and the Dead Sea on the 
south, lies deep below the level of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. By barometrical observations it has 


been determined that the surface of the Dead Sea is 


between thirteen and fourteen hundred feet below this 
level. Captaim Allen proposes to connect the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea in this manner: he would 
open up a ship-channel from the Gulf of Akabah, one 
of the northern arms of the Red Sea, through the 
hollow of the valley of Akabah as far as the Dead 
Sea; and, again, he would open a similar channel, 
from the Bay of Acre in the Mediterranean, through 


the plain of Esdraelon, as far as the Lake of Tiberias. 
-'The consequence of this would be, the waters of the 


Mediterranean and of the Red Sea would rush in and 


fill up the valley of the Jordan. A passage would} — 
thus be formed, through which ships could pass and 


carry to and fro the commerce of India and of 


Tt is well known that M. Linant has proposed to} 
connect the Mediterranean and Red Sea by a different 


route. The plan of the French engineer is to cut a 


‘canal between the two seas through the Isthmus of 


Suez. But though this route be the, shorter, it is sur- 
rounded with difficulties from which the other is free, 
difficulties which we believe.to be of a serious and even 
- For.example. Of the two canal schemes the ship- 
channels of Captain Allen would be the more easily 
excavated. As there is very little difference of level 


between the Mediterranean and Red Sea, a canal cut 
through the Isthmus of Suez would have to be com- 
. pletely dug out—there would be no current of water to 
“clear out the loose earth. But, as the bed of the Jor- 


dan lies so low, the ship channels from the Bay of 
Acre and the Gulf of Akabah would have such a cur- 


rent flowing through them, that the earth, if merely 
loosened, would be carried along. -Again, the dead, 
- stagnant canal through the Isthmus of Suez would be 


liable to be filled up by the drifting sand ; but no such 


interruption could.ever take place in the ship-channels 
_ of Captain Allen—the increased surface of the Dead 


Sea and of the Jordan would evaporate. so much water 


_. that a fresh current would be ever flowing trom the two 


Again, no good could be conferred upon the dry 


wilderness of Suez by cutting a ‘canal through the 


isthmus. On the contrary, were the traffic of the 


nations carried through the valley of the Jordan, the 


fine lands on either bank would soon show their ancient 


fertility, and soon swarm, as in other days, with mil- 
_ lions of a busy population, | | 


It.is true that were the waters of the two seas 
poured in upon the valley of the Jordan, a broad sur- 
face of land would be Jost—about 2,000 square miles, 
as Captain Allen calculates; but then the land-is worth 
noth'ng. _ Nearly the whole of the surface is hopeless 
desert. Only here and there in the Jordan Valley do 
the melancholy Bedowins rear their mud huts and 
raise a few hardfals of grain; all else is barrenness. 
And then, if 2,000 square miles of land are lost, an 
ample surface of water is obtained. And this is just 
what is wanted—a surface of water from which vapours 
would be continually exhaling, to fall again in refresh- 
ing rain. For, next to the bad government of that ter- 


_ritory, the second curse is drought. Drought—perpe- 
tual drought; drought, under which the grass fails in| 


the field, the cattle perish, and before which man him- 
self flees away. 


But there are other difficulties in M. Linant’s scheme 
of a canal through the Isthmus, One difficulty is the 
‘* shallownesgs'of the water at either end.” At one end 
the canal would have “ to be dug and protected by jetties 
very nearly as far from the shore as five miles, in order 
to reach a depth of about five fathoms; which depth 
would be necessary for the navigation of ships of all 
classes.” Whereas, in Captain Allen’s scheme, “ the 
five-fathom line is only six hundred yards from the 
bottom of the Bay of Acre ;” and at the other extre- 
mity, in the Gulf of Akabah, the soundings are re- 
murkably favourable,—-‘ four, five and six fathoms are 
found at less than half a mile from the shore.” 

Between the schemes of Allen and [jnant, there is, 


in a word, hardly any comparison—so superior is the || 


sanction almost.any scheme which a French or English 


jengineer may propose. It was su rising, however, to } 
hear it said that the English party in Egypt were irri- 
| tated’ when’ 'the Frenchman's canal was viewed with 


favour. For where was cause for jealousy? The 
scheme was a mere crotchet of an engineer; where— 
where on earth were the capitalists to be found to carry 
out the work? Any one can see at a glance that the 
Suez Canal would prove another Darien scheme, ano- 
ther South Sea.bubble. | 

There are many who will mark the scheme of Cap- 
tain Allen, and follow its history with interest, | 

A Gentite READER. 


THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE... 


Sir,—l beg, in all courtesy, to request that you will 
contradict the statement contained in that paragraph of 
your last which is headed “ Doctor Zunz.” é 

When Queen Victoria honoured the Baron de Gold- 
smid by personally inspecting his conservatories, her. 
Majesty had no opportunity of conversing with Dr. 
Zunz, as erroneously stated, for the very simple but 
somewhat cogent reason, that the worthy doctor, at the 
time of the Queen’s visit to St. John’s Lodge, was him- 
self staying at Oxford, and consequently could not pos- 
sibly have then been a guest of the Baron de Goldsmid, 
or enjoyed the honour of her Majesty’s conversation. 


A Lapy wHo WAS PRESENT, AND AN 

Eyg-WITNESS TO ALL THAT PASSED, 
[The paragragh was copied from the Jsraelite— 


4PHE LATE BEY OF TUNIS. 
| From the Edxcatore Israetita, } ae. 


‘Tr isa sacred duty to preserve the memory of all 
those who bestowed favors and benefits upon co-reli- 


| gionists. 


The loss of his royal highness the Muschir 8S. Ahmed 
Pashaw, Bey of the regency of Tunis, is sensibly felt by 
his Jewish subjects, to whom he proved an affectionate 
sovereign and loving father. It was he who remitted 
them all imposts, raised them to the highest degrees of 
nobility, and freed them from those annoyances to which 
every subaltern could subject them. It is he who shut 
the door against all those false accusations which, for- 
merly, were daily brought forward against them, either 


» 


by religious fanaticism, or for the purpose of extorting | 


money from them, and who abolished the law according 
to which no other alternative but the choice between 
apostacy or death was left to the Jew if any Mahometan, 
even a child, bore testimony that the infidel had pro- 
nounced the sacramental formula, ‘* There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God.” It was 
he who in 1850, when cholera raged, had a special hos- 
pital established for the Jews, which he furnished with 
every necessary. Again, it was he who last year, dur- 
ing the great scarcity, presented the congregation with 


125 cafessi of grain at a time when each cafesso cost’ 


260 piastres, and gave a donation of 250,000 francs in 
order to buy passover biscuits for the poor. And when 


i the heads of the congregation and the Dayanim repaired 


to him in order to return him their thanks, the benevo- 
lent man, standing and ‘inclining his head, received, in 
tears, the blessing bestowed on him by the venerable 
‘Rabbi Jesciuha Besis, and dismissed them with words 
of paternal affection. ed 


Under his government many men, women, and chil- 
dren, who before him had been compelled to embrace 
Mahometanism, were permitted freely to return to the 
ancestral religion. 


Our only consolation in our affliction is, that the suc- 
cessor of the deeply lamented Bey, his cousin S. Mo- 
hamed, entertains similar sentiments, of which he has 
given a proof, by confirming, on his accession to the 
government, all appointments made by his predeces- 
sor. 


The late Bey gave employment, in his serviee, to 
more than twenty Jewish families, whom he, with the 
greatest tolerance, allowed to keep all their festivals 
and enabled to obey all dietary laws, and to whom he 
made presents of corn, oil, and other necessaries of life 
on solemn occasions. At weddings or births’ among 
them he generally defrayed the expense. Say, happens 
the same in your civilised countries ? | 


Sincs Lanorpe opened up the lost wonders of Petra, 
its stones have cried aloud, and many a Verse of Je- 
hovah’s word stands graven there with a pen of iron 
in the rock for ever. Scepticism was wont to sneer and 
ask, where is Nineveh, that great city of three days’ 
journey? But since Botta and Layard have shown its 
‘sixty miles of ‘enclosing wall, scepticism sneers 20 


one to the other. It is true that the Turkish authorities 
have sanctioned Linant’s scheme, but so pressed at} 
present are the poor Turkish authorities, that they will] 


__[Atevsr3t 
PRECEPT AND.EXAMPLE. 

Something for. children, | 
“Dear father,” said the young Joseph, “ may I go 

_”* Yes, assuredly, my dear boy, but remember st 
not be kept waiting. If you wish to go, you ‘cae 
up soon after sunrise, you know ; -for I have told you, 
that, with this morning commences the time appointed 
for NSD or prayers of supplication. It isour God 

our beneficent and merciful Creator, before whom we 
go to prostrate ourselves and ask his pardon, his blessing 

and his favour, therefore we must not be backward, but 
hasten betimes to his sanctuary.” 

“ But why so very early, father?” 

“* Can we be too early, my child, to seek the presence 
of our Maker, ‘at whose breath we live, whose mercy 
guards us in the night, whose goodness causes us to 
awaken in the morning? should we delay to serve him 
who thusconstantly cares for us? no, my child, with the 
first moment of consciousness we must pour out thanks 
to Him, and now that our New Year approaches we must 
hasten with the dawn to his holy place.” ; : 
“But father, do all go at this early hour 
“All should, my child ; it is but our duty. We are 
all Israelites, we have all to pray for forgiveness for the — 
past, and crave a blessing for the future. What would 
you bod Joseph, if you had a favour to ask of any 
_ “I think, dear father, that I ought to try and show by 
my conduct that I deserved it.” 

“ True, my child, and therefore it is our duty to show 
by our actions towards our heavenly Father, who is un- 


 jceasingly bestowing blessings upon us which we merit 
not, that at least we are not unmindful of his benefi- 
| cence, but that we are rather sensible of and grateful 


for his extreme goodness. Open your olberat el and read 
aloud the fourth verse of the fourth Psalm : 4 


_£O Lord in the morning shalt thou hear my voice, in 


the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and will 
look up.’ There my dear child, is a lesson for us, there _ 
is the instruction and example of King David, Tryand | 
remember it.. You shall not be denied suitable hours: 


for recreation and amusement, for I would see you light . 


hearted and happy ; but bear in mind duty to God has 
the first claim on your time and thoughts. neglect not 
to serve Him, and you will be certain to meet with a 
Joseph listened to his father and his words were not — 
lost: upon him. The morning saw them together on 
| their way, and that morning which witnessed the readi- 
ness and obedience of the boy, bid fair promise for the | 
: RR... A, 


A younc Brips.—Jean Paul Richter thus describes 


made my soul tender,,when | looked in that sweet 
contented face, blooming with red and white roses, and 
thought within myself, O, be not so joyful, poor 
sacrifice! Thou knowest not that the gentle heart 
needs something warmer than blood, and the head — 
better dreams than the pillow can bring it; that the 
perfumed flower-leaves of thy youth must soon be — 
drawn together to form the scentless calyx-leayes to 
protect the honey-cup for the husband, who will soon 
demand of thee neither tenderness nor .a light heart, . 
but only rough working fingers, feet never weary, 
labouring arms, and a quiet paralytic tongue. This 
far wide-speaking vault of the eternal blue rotunda of 
the universe will shrink up to be thy housewifery 
apartment, thy fuel chamber, and spinning house, and 
in thy happiest days only a visiting apartment. The 
sun. will be only a hanging balloon stove, a room- 
heater of the universe ; the moon but a cobbler’s rush- 
light upon the candlestick of a cloud. The Rhine 
will shrink into a pool and rinsing kettle to whiten thy 
household linen, and the ocean be only a herring 
pond.” A dark picture for womanhood, but, alas! 
too true in the larger proportion. of marriages. 


‘Comrutsory Virtut.—At the beginning of the 
present century a religious sect, called the Padrees, ap- — 
‘peared in Menangcabau, the mountain table-land of 
Sumatra. They aimed at the suppression of gambling, 
and of the use of opium and intoxicating liquors. 
They acquired, as they deserved, many adherents, and 
their doctrine and practice had _a_ perceptible effect 10 
the diminution of crime. For fifteen or sixteen years 
they sought to reform the people by persuasion ; but, 
emboldened by success, they at length formed a society 
which should compel the other inhabitants of the 
country to be as virtuous as themselves. The result 
was, that Menangcabau was divided into factions, who 
entered upon a general civil war, which devastate 
that region for many years; and. the bloody contest 
was only finished by the Dutch seizing the countrys 
and subjecting the temperate and the non temperate to 
the same yoke. i 

KNowLEDGE will not be acquired without pains and 


application. . It is troublesome and deep digging for 
pure waters ;. but when you once come to the spring, 


they rise up and meet-you.—L mpire. 


his feelings in looking upon a young bride :—“ But it~ 
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JEWISH LITERATURE. 


31) THE (JEWISH CHRONIOLE AND HEBREW OBSERVERS} 
“REVIEW. Jat Teast ble ‘ideas by terms expressive of the} 

| contrary, an which, in accordance with the laws of 
| sociation of ideas, was easily understood by the bearer. | 


Specimen Revision of he of (abundant in light); a ie ealed fume his eyes towarda the 
Basis of the Common English Versi red with} ©.) (the house of the living), In the sime way, | 


und  _ timmense quantity of books he will find in them; but in. 
the Earlier Ones on which it Fount, ‘Pret | Siroumstances,  blaspheming”, |excmining their and 
the American Bible Union by Thomas J.| called “ blessing.” The rabbinical scholar 
Conant, Professor in Rochester Theological Semi- alway nd..we ean.add:. If. person, walk thromghout the. 
r it ible, ¥eollections so n a 
[To be continued. ] % Jewish writers, accessible to the majority of readers. 
| What more natural, then, than to ask: Has this 


Tue numerous defects of the version of King James 
are now acknowledged by so many persons that in 4 
Br |chosen and wonderful people no other literature but the 
America an association, under the title of American | peo 
ising once more the translation of the Scriptures, andj We feel assured. that our readers will share our gra- | those of other nations ? And although it is trae that we 
the publication under review i he title-page states, | tification, if we inform them that the c: Dr: | C22 answer these questions in the affirmative, yet our a 
the publica iew is, as th pas es, Ww commentary of Dr heart is saddened at the idea that our literature hasnever 
a specimen of the revision. It contains the fitst four} isch, on the merits of which we pronounced our de- | shared the fate of our race; that is to say, never been od 
chapters of Job, of three of which the Hebrew text is| cided and favorable opinion, has been noticed by many | sptead throughout the world. To those who desire to _ 
also published. We have, some time ago, taken notice | of the leading Christian journals in a manner so flatter- know or to find the Hebrew productions, I say: Follow 
| | | me to that land where God deigned to speak to man, 
of this great and seasonable undertaking, and it is with | ing and cordial, that the author must feel strengthened | pam 


| | ; are and listen to the melodious tones of the royal bard; 
the utmost satisfaction that we take the opportunity of| and éncouraged in the continuation of his very arduous| listen to the inspired voices of the prophets of Judah 


recording our opinion that, as far as we have been able}and extensive labours, The Atheneum, the Literary and language which 
the before us, the revised is the he Babylon and wept; seek the literature of these two 
_ far superior te that in common use amongst the public. other papers have united in awarding high praise to} languages and there you will find the works of Jewish — 
Did we feel a less degree of interest in the subject than|the work. And as such unanimity cannot but reflect writers. Follow me to Arabia and to Spam and you 
that which animates us, we should rest contented with | credit on our own community, we subjoin some extracts | will find that the most brilliant stars of literature of © 
| ‘these countries bear Jewish names ; to Greece and then 
this general expression of our sentiments ; but, as we | from an elaborate and learned review, which appeared | to powerful Rome, and you will find that the languages — 
are anxious to help on the movement, and to direct|in the Clerical Journal of the 8th. inst., one of the} of ag and Virgil have a successfully cultivated — 
Wave excellent and witele Jews. Follow me to Italy, Germany and Holland, 
attention to any particular which the revisers may have mos excellent and most wi ely ‘pers of Gheve ta the 
overlooked, we shall offer a few remarks on those ren- the Church of England. ; We read in that article :— 


| | writers. Search with me the greatest libraries of the 
derings with which we cannot agree, and which remarks} We have now the prospect of having what has long world, and there you will discover the greatest trea- 


©) should not be considered in any other light than in that been’ a desideratum in our language, a critical and ex- | Sures of Jewish literature, ae es 
= re em tone taaile Be & Wellcwishew of the egetical commentary on the Hebrew text of the Old| But why are these works so little known to the world, 
a ol miess suggestion _— y = Wee | Testament. We have pleaded for such a work again and even to the majority of our own people? Alas! it is, 
| ee a ; and again, in order that some proportion might be estab- | / must say, principally owing to the neglect of the study _ 
— coq. in chap. i. 5, is rendered “ and purified lished between the learned services devoted to the Old of the sacred language. ~ But since such is the case, and . 
of Testament and those so long given to the New. our literature is to be found in many other lan- 
peu, P haya PP ) : | had hoped that some English scholar or scholars wonld | ages besides. Hebrew, are there not means to render it — 
nial uncleanness contracted in one of the manners de- have trod in the steps of our Walton and Kennicott, accessible to the public? How great is the number of | 
“seribed in Leviticus, whilst sanctification does not ne-| and made their labours available in a learned comment those who, without any knowledge of Greek or Latin, 
_ cessitate such a state, Thus, after Simeon and Levi on the sacred text ; but the accomplishment of this task | have read Homer and Virgil, Herodotus and Tacitus, 
had slain the inhabitants of Sichem, and spoiled the has been reserved for an Israelite and a foreigner. Dr. and the greatest part of the classi¢s of antiquity! Have 
| city, Jacob commanded his household to purify them- | Kalisch, however, is so far an Englishman that he writes | We not here, are there not in England and iu Germany, ae .., 
Selves CW) because they had been in contact} our language with clearness and propriety ; and so far| beautiful translations of these authors, and would itbe yr 
with corpses. (Gen. xxxv. ii.) But when. Moses we welcome him as our ‘countryman. We are also ex- Impossible to translate our classics into the language of - | oe 4 
wished ( ceedingly obliged to him for this valuable instalment of| the. country in which we live? 
eeption of the law, he sanctified them 


_ xiv. 14.) The two ideas are therefore distinct, and ex- 
pressed in Hebrew by specific terms, and ought not to 


c's 


75. 


undertaking. 


his arduous undertaking ; and. lose no time.in introduc-| know that the task would be long and laborious, 
ing it to our numerous. readers, whose profession as ex- but it might be performed. If we should not enjoy the 
. | (0| pounders of the Holy Scriptures will make them feel aj fruit of our labour we ought to do it for the welfare of 
| be confounded by the translators, as is done in this deep interest in its commencement and continuance. — jfuture generations, = Ee a ER SEIS 
In the same verse. Tegata tot Ment We tee! we Can- | study of the eminent writers of our nation, whose genius 
translated “ and “Gel not speak in too strong termsof praise. It is eminently | will shine as a star for Israel in his passage through this 
This rendering the translator supports by the analogy of learned, extensive, and judicious. The author has laid | transitory world. " | ggihe 
ginally meaning to salute, have also become to signify of subject et command, | 
to bid farewell, to give up, to forsake. Now, however into acousistent whole, |. Paris correspondent of the Independance Belge 
correct this transference from signification to signification y delight a thoughtful reader. | vouches for the accuracy of the following anecdote :— | 
is in the classical and Teutonic languages, yet there is) "+ 4b) text. and with ite 1} an intimate acquaintance | At Poictiers, five days since, an octogenarian, pos- 
no proof whatever that the same figure of speech also win ewish and sessing a fortune of 600,000fr., and without heirs, 
existed in Hebrew ;. and it isa most dangerous practice, tt ™ Fy ‘Abach ee The ears emg caused Dumas’ ‘ Monte Christo’ to be read to him 
subversive of all sound reasoning in philology, that an | sag and Maimonides, | qurjug an illness. The-work charmed him, He made 
idiom should be supposed to exist in one language be- wes er “ 7 epg or less illustrious, are cOn~| inquiries about the author, and learned that he had 
cause it is eurrent in another. The existence of any y the Hebrew grammarsans: possessed, at St. Germain-en-Laye, a property to 
idiomatic expression in a language can enly be proved 3a apo throw light upon the intricacies of construetion| which he had given the name of his romance, but 
the same language, or, at the utmost, from a and Ewald.’ | {which circumstances had obliged him dispose of. 
dred dialect. Now we look in vain, either in Hebrew] After the quotation of the author’s remarks on xiv.| Without caring to hear more, the invalid took = pen 
orin any other semitic tongue, for this usage. Did and thus wrote to the prolific novelist Sir, 2 ani 
ur t anxiety will now find this valuabie | Christo” ately to me, an greatiy 
the king, Naboth could have been condemned to death proper execution will allow. A comment on the whole} sufferings. Having no children, and being likelyto be, — 
- andhis property confiscated. (1 Kingsxxi.) The atc ee Bible executed in the same masterly manner | ere long, called hence, I cannot do better than leave 
tion and confiscation was onl legal, as Hengatenberg volume will be indeed a great. boon £0} part of ‘my festune ito em: author .to whom I owe so 
has an our countrymen, and tend much to advance the. serious much, I divide my. fortune, then, into two parts, 
phemed' or’ . Had: Jeeabel :not . wished to] Testament . giving one to the poor of Pokies, sad Os 
preserve the aispenronce of: justion ta the anmdar af for the eye of great numbers to whom God has given|you. Be so good as to receive, &c.’ At first M. 
Naboth, she " ose ge aa BN ea a the means of assisting such learned and pious designs as | Alexandre Dumas hesitated to believe in the authen- 
that now before us, and we entreat them to further it by| ticity of this letter, but in the course of the day a 


becoming purchasers of this first part of a laborious and | notary of Paris called upon him, aud satisfied him on 
of the aet imputed to Naboth as deserving of death, must | responsible undertaking. It is often’ the duty of the that point.” | 


have been a crime the penalty for which was, by the | wealthy to assist literary enterprises into the spirit of Tunis.—Signor Simeon Nataf, a native of Tunis, a 
law of the country, death and forfeiture of property, | which they cannot precisely enter; but in the case be-| Jewish merchant, and who was attached to the household 
and this, we know, was the punishment of blasphemy | fore us there can be no such drawback . . . + <lof the reigning Bey, at the time when he was only Bey 
among the Israelites. However difficult, therefore, it | But if in some instances the larger edition should appear | of the camp, prevailed upon him to abolish one of the 
may appear to ascribe to one and the same verb two|recondite, there is provided the English edition, from | jeayiest burthens weighing upon the Jews, especially the 
significations so opposed to each other as blessing and | which the more learned types,are excluded, the trans- | Jewish tailors, forming a very numerous class im the 
cursing, the verb p12 in the original was yet expres- | lation and English notes alone being given. We feel that congregation, who were forced by the police to work for 
sive of either, according to the sense. Nor do we see | We are furthering the cause of sound learning devoted to} the Beylik for the daily wages of five camba (two cen- 
any diffieulty in-the signification of cursing in the text Scriptural exegesis, when we give to both these volumes | times) tor which they were to find themselves in every- — 
before us. Men heated by winey and deprived of all | Our unqualified praise.” | : | thing. They were: moreover kept locked up until the 
cousciousness, may, in a state of drunkenness, blas-| Need we add that under such circumstances, the | forced labour was over. Now owing t is SeBpanee of 
pheme; and this is what the pious-Job apprehended. duty devolves doubly on the members of the Jewish| the Jewish merchant, the work is sent to the houses of 
Uhe question how the word which undoubtedly origi- | community to buy and to study a work of such value, | the tailors and they get _ according to their skill. ae 
nally meant “to bless” came in some few cases to sig- | and thus to avail themselves of an opportunity for-solid| The same Signor Nataf ’ chien the de- oa 
es to curse,” may be answered by a reference to | and necessary information, not too frequently offered to/ the decoration of the g upon his ese a 
usage among the Hebrews of conveying offensive or|them? gree of an officer.— ducatore 
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